with gold; a sword, long and straight, hanging at his 
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From the People’s Journal. 


BUONDELMONTE. 


BY THORNTON HUNT. 

I have already told you one story of love at first 
sight: another instance occurs to me, of a different 
surt; and it has the advantage of being authenticated 
by an illustrious Machiavelli, in his history of Flo- 
rence; though he has omitted many essential circum- 
stances. ; 

In the early days of Florence, the family of the Bu- 
ondelmonti attained to great power, and sought to 
grasp still more. The faction which they had formed 
would have been much more displeasing in the sight 
of the other noble, but that the head of the family, 
Messer Buondelmonte dei Buondelmonti, was a young 
gentleman of most magnificent customs; gay, brave 
to audacity when a was needed; and yet so lit- 
tle proud, so gentle and modest, so easy to be led, 
that he seemed rather everybody’s servant than the 
master of so many wills. In public affairs he had a 
ready wit, but was not so cunning as many who had 
less power. By any who chose to call himself friend 
he was easily persuaded; and I think that the quality 
that procured him so much authority was that sort of 
reckless daring which made him prompt to do what 
others devised, so that no difficulty could hinder, no 
danger daunt him. 

in person he was comely and agreeable toall. He 
fooked more youthful than he was. The down just 
clothed his upper lip in a soft, thick silken shade, and 
pointed his chin with a tuft of black so delicate, that it 
almost made his pale color and gentle outline of fea- 
tures look the more girlish; and the silken locks of 
black hair flowing back from his blue-veined tem- 
ples were as fine and soft as any child’s. When un- 
armed, hewas wont to wear a white robe, fringed 


side by a golden chain. The men were pleased to 
look upon him, and to think how strange it was that 
not one of them all was more audacious in fight, could 
vault a horse more easily, or handle a sword with a 
more lightning suddenness. The noble matrons loved 
him to Seodpam for his courtesy, and above all for his 
young aspect, which made him, the most powerful 
man in Florence, seem still a child at their service. 
And the younger women thought him truly the most 
comely and tender of all who courted them. 

Being of station so high, he was urged to marry, 
and he hada wide choice. He wasas easily persuad- 
ed to that as to anything else; and the more readily 
since the daughter of Messer Michele degl’ Amidei 
had won his love by the most gentle and loving de- 
meanor—shown towards all, but to him above all.— 
Once determined, Belmonte would have the marriage 
as soon as possible; and the Amidei were not unwil- 
ling to fix one who was suspected to have heen favor- 
ed by many. 

No life seemed so fortunate as that of young Clo- 
tildadegl’ Amidei. She was lovely, and blessed with 
the most engaging and contented temper; she was be- 
loved by all about her—her father, mother, and bro- 
thers—insomuch that she never knew a wish thwarted ; 
and yet indulgence only made her wishes the more 
modestly withheld. She loved only Buondelmonte, 
and envied not those whose beauty made them more 
sought by others, because Buondelmonte had always! 
been earnest and mindful in his love. Her only tre-| 
mor was the prospect of their marriage, and that on-| 





unreserved touched his manly heart, and he soothed 
her by telling her how like his love was to her own 
—how tender, how contented with the past, how hope- 
ful that the future would be like that past. 

The sun was sinking, but still poured a golden flood | 
full upon the marble palaces and the lazy Arno, when 
Buondelmonte left the palace of the Amidei, and went 
on foot towards his own. As he passed along the side 
of the river, he was aware of a lady who stood at the 
window of a palace, and beckoned him to stop. He 
knew her to be the Lady Panfilia, widow of Ugo Do- 
nati, who had been a very good friend of his family ; 
and he went to the door of the palace, expecting that 
they should let him in. 

But the lady herself came to the door, and half 
opening it, she let him kiss her hand. ‘‘ Messer Bu- 
ondelmonte,’’ she cried, laughing gaily, ‘‘ you have 
not seen the wife, that have on keeping for you so 
many years.”” And as she spoke, she threw open the 

reat door, and stepped somewhat aside within the sha- 

ow. 

The sun blazed upon the cream-colored marble of 
the doorway, insomuch that the spacious hall within 
was to the sight a black void; but before that dark- 
some background, in the full glare of day, stood a 
young lady. Beauty so gorgeous and brilliant Bu- 
ondelmonte had never seen. The lady was not tall, 
but so well-proportioned and justly-formed, that as 
she stood erect upon her slender ancles and feet that 
tapered to the floor, she seemed to be poised in all the 
lightsome symmetry of a flower on its stalk. Her face 
was of a dazzling fairness, which was made more daz- 
zling by the bright red roses of her cheeks. Her hair 
was of a golden color, with shades of brown sodark, 
that it was almost black, save where it gleamed in 
the light like burnished gold. It was drawn up to 
the back of her head in many waving bands, and then 
some few curls fell down in careless ringlets, and 
sported with their shadows on her shoulders. Her 
eye-brows, arching high, were of the same deep brown 
dashed with gold; her darker eye-slashes gave a cru- 
el softness to eyes of sapphire blue. Her features 
were moulded with a perfect beauty; her nose, fault- 
lessly straight, yet cheated the sweet Jonic symmetry 
of straightness into the gentlest and most exquisite 
curves; her mouth, so full yet fine, so brightly red 
yet shaming the palest rose in its delicacy of tint, was 
closed—its very shape was a smile. For no other 
smile sat on that motionless face, whose virgin cold- 
ness seemed to rule and contemn the quick blood that 
sported with its marble fairness. A look of blank in- 
difference, like that of one who understood not the 
language spoken by those around her, wholly possess- 
ed her countenance. Her shoulders were bare, and 
her young bosom, young, but richly swelling, swell- 
ed to view, not with voluptuous kindness, Tut with 
the pride of mere beauty. Its clear, transparent 
white, such blushing white as women only shows, was 
contrasted with the golden amber of the silk dress the 


He obeyed without a word; and making her daughter 
go before, the lady led him into a saloon, where there 
was a table set with fruits, and confections, and 
wines. At the table were twochairs, on one of which 
the young lady took her seat; and Panfilia made Bu- 
ondelmonte sit upon the other. No servants came, 
and Panfilia waited upon 7 two at es silent Lal 
quet; perhaps indulging them as mother, perhaps 
pa hg 0 all hahaa the greatest noble y Flo- 
rence and his destined bride. Buondelmonte ate lit- 
tle, but he did not refuse the wine which Panfilia 
handed to him often, now red, now white, of choice 
and varied vintage. As he drank, his stricken facul- 
ties regained their strength. He answered Panfilia’s 
discreet and pleasant jests as though she were already 
his mother. He provoked the Lady Elena to talk, 
and when she spoke he listened. Seeing his devotion 
she smiled, and her smile made his new-born love yet 
madder. 

When the supper was over, Panfilia bade them leaye 
the table, and set chairs for them side by side, where 
they could look out upon the Arno and the dawning 
night. Panfilia moved about, sometimes in the saloon, 
sometimes away; but whether she was there or not 
made no difference to Buondelmonte, forgetful of all 
but Elena. He was suffered to hold one of those soft 
warm hands, to play with one of those dancing locks 
in whose color sur: and night were joined. Elena sung, 
commanding him to eo Say lute for her, and laugh- 
ing at the mistakes to which his wrapt sense betrayed 
him. She was a child, conscious of nothing but her 
beauty. She liked him, and was ing to be given 
to him. She told him so. Panfilia had said truly. 
Knowing her daughters’s beauty, she had kept her for 
Buondelmonte, as the husband worthy of such a prize. 
The mother did not fear the love of Clotilda—partly 
because she did not know the existence of such a gen- 
tle and faithful passion as Clotilda felt. But she did 
know that Buondelmonte’s choice had wandered with- 
out check among the beauties of Florentine, and 
that if Elena were stood among them all, then she 
alone would be accounted beautiful. 

By Buondelmonte himself Clotilda was clean forgot- 
ten. He loved her, for he was of nature so kind that 
he loved all. Pleasure and kindness he had found in 
all women, and why not in his dear, and kind, and 
beautiful Clotilda? But Elena surpassed all that he 
had ever seen or imagined in woman; her bright and 
conscious beauty mastered his soul; she was admired, 
but loved him not: she was to be won—a hard but 
glorious task. She was the beauty of the world, and 
she was to grace his palace! 

Late was it when he took his leave; early when he 
came again next day. 

The wedding guests inthe palace of the Amidei 
met in joy, po remained wondering. Clotilda grew 
sick with fear for Buondelmonte’s safety. Her bro- 
thers went in search, butfound him not ; not because 
he was too absorbed to tell anybody; and when night 





lady wore; in whose rich and ample folds, lying 
among the deep brown shadows and glancing yellow | 
lights, hung two white arms in motionless repose.—| 
Over all the lady was a golden flood of light, and it, 
was a riddle to tell how much of it belonged to her, 
and how much was shed upon her by the sun. 

As the vision burst upon his view, Buondelmonte 
was stricken with wondering admiration, and leaned | 
forward, with his hands half-joined before him, in an! 
attitude of mere worship. 

The Lady Donati took him by the hand, and draw- 


came, the Amidei palace closed upon a wondering 
and sorrowful household. 

Some days after, it was found that all Florence 
knew where the Buondelmonte went ; and the vene- 
rable Michele degl’ Amidei went to seek him iu his 
own palace. The noble father came away with a sto- 
ry how Buondelmonte was bewitched. Alas! Mes- 
ser Michele had not seen Elena Donati, the bride 
secretly kept for the head of the house of Buondel- 
monti. He was sad, surely hurt, but almost forgiv- 
ing; for he verily believed that some black spell had 


ly because it was a change: she was so happy as she |ing him in, closed the door. ‘* What do you think,| been cast upon the young gentleman. 


was. And the day before that fixed for the ceremo-| 
ny, when Buondelmonte was bidding her farewell be- 


Messer Buondelmonte,”’ she asked, “‘ of that which 1| 
give you:’’? Buondelmonte looked at Monna Panfi-' 


Oderico, his son, was not so merciful. He told 
Clotilda that he would avenge her; and when her burst 


times, that he might give order for some last prepara-|lia, and said nothing: he had not recovered his speech. of horror, and of entreaty that Duondelmonte might 
tions, she clung to him as if she could never make up| Then the mother told him that she had prepared a lit-| be spared, baffled such consolation, he hid his pur- 
her heart to unloose her arms. Love so tender and tle supper for him, and invited him to go up stairs.—' pose, but did not abandon it. His pale, dark face 
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flushed with rage; his black beard bristled on his lips; | 
his restless hands turned back his dishevelled hair; 
but he kept silence. He summoned his brothers and 
many of the Uherti, their kinsmen; and all sailed | 
forth together. 

Clotiida heard of it not long afterwards; and deliri- 


and followed them. 


MECHANIC’S ADVOCA'LE. 














Employer and Employed. 


A FAMILIAR DIALOGUE, 


'Speakers.—Mr. James Smith, @ factory mill-own- 


ous with terror, she escaped from her »father’s house | er, and Mr. Ricn Arp JAcKson, a cotton-spinner. 


Smith—I am glad to see you, Mr. Jackson; step in- 


eT 
la point of economising my gains; an on reckoning up, 
found that when I was twenty-eight years of age I had 
saved $700. Atthe recommendation of a friend, I laid 
out this money ona mercantile speculation—in short 
I risked its entire loss. I was successful, and made my 
£700 as much as £1000. Again I risked this sum, for 
it seemed a sure trade; and so on [ went for several 
years, increasing my capital both by profits savings. 








The young men knew that Buondelmonte’s path that | to my house, and let us have a little conversation on | When I married, which was not till thirty-five vears 
day would lie across the Bridge of the Trinity, and they | the present unhappy differences on the subject of wages. | of age, I had realised one way and another £20,000. 


stationed themseives close under the statue of Mars; 
not in ambush, for they knew that the more open the 
danger, the more sure he was to meet it. But they 
hated him. And their hatred gave a pretext to a 
coward fear that lurked in their hearts: his sword 
never struck in vain. They hated him, and they 
would kill before he could strike. So they lounged 
against the statue and the parapet on either side of it, 
mindful to seem careless. 

Buondelmonte came across the bridge. They knew 
him by his white gown, and by the great white horse 
which he rode, and which proudly lifted his ponder- 
ous feet as he came onward ina solemn dancing walk. 
Buondelmonte looked towards the assassins as he drew 
nigh; but took no note of them, as though he had for- 
gotten them. 

A cold horror seemed to dash upon their startled 
limbs, as a wild shriek broke upon the sultry silence. 
Buondelmonte had been looking towards the palace 
of his second bride, who already exchanged glances 
with him. But he turned sharply oul and saw 
Clotilda where she ran towards him. She called out 
that he should beware. He could not hear her words, 
so piteously disguised in her weeping despair and 


frantic haste; but moved by tenderness for the dear| 


lady, he leaped from his horse, meaning to take her 
in his arms. . 

Scarcely had his feet touched the ground, ere he 
was closed from her sight by the band of assassins: 
many a bright sword was drawn back smoking red: 
many a quickly spreading crimson stain soaked his 
white robe, the side of the white horse, and the white 
pavement. 

Bursting in between them all, Clotilda threw her 
self upon him, and joined her face to his; so that her 
outspread dress, her loosened hair, quite hid him 
from sight, like a pall. 

Elena, seeing the tumult, had leaned forth to watch 
it the better. lerico degli’? Amidei looked towards 
the palace, to see if the revenge had struck that 
household as well as the fickle gentleman. Elena's 
face, flushed with a brighter red, yet showed more 
i we and scorn than fear. 

ngered at her courage, Oderico held up his bloody 
sword. 

She smiled. 

After the first surprise, a sense of pity mingled 
with the deadly rage of the other assassins, and espe- 
cially for the hapless Clotilda; who still lay without 
motion. ‘ Lift her up,” said Lambertuccio Uherti ; 
‘* let her have air.”’ 

**« She will need it no more,” cried Orso Fisanti: 
«« she is dead. Let us carry her home. Raise her, 
Lambertuccio; raise her, Baldassare. Help us, Ode- 


rico—why what are you gaping at? By heaven, 


friends, see if he too is not bewitched!”’ | 
And that was trie: it was thus that Odorico deg!’ 
Uherti won Elena Donati for his bride. 





| Perhaps I may show you that the ideas entertained re-'I now returned to England, was for several years a 


specting employers are not, by any means, just. At) partner in a concern where Tagain risked my earnings 
all events, let us hear what each has got to say—you and at the end of fifteen years retired with £90,000.— 
jon the part of the operative class generally, and 1 on) With this large sum I built my present factory, and 
the part of the mill-owners, and others, who are in the | entered into the hazardous business in which I am now 
habit of giving employment. engaged. [ ask any man if I did not earn my mo- 
Jackson.—Thank you, sir; I ama plain-spoken man, | ney by hard industry, by self-denial, by serious risks 
_and have no objections to say what I and others think! by a long course of pains and anxieties. For, hav- 
about our condition as workmen, so I very willingly |ing done all this, I consider I am entitled yearly— 
accept your invitation. first, to an interest on my money equal to what I could 
Smith—Now, Mr. Jackson, sit down; and 1f you have obtained by lending it; second, to a profit that will 
please, begin by telling me exactly what the workmen | cover any losses which I may incur by bad debts; third, 
want. f eahe- a per-centage to pay the tear and wear of machinery 
| Jackson.—Why, sir, the great matter is this—our | and deterioration of property; and, fourth, toa salary 
condition is much less comfortable than we think, in | for my personal trouble—in other words, my wages; 
justice, it should be. We are poor, and not getting and all this over and above the ordinary expenses of 
‘any richer. Few among us can get more than 22s. a- ‘the concern. You, Richard Jackson, as a straightfor- 
| week for our labour. The average wage is about 14s. | ward man, answer me, if I, by these risks and obliga- 
ior 15s., and we do think it a hard case that a man, with | tions and personal attentions, be not justly entitled to 


a wife and family, should have to live on any sum of 
| that kind, when we see the masters so well off, and they, 
‘as one may say, living by our hard and continued la- 

bour. What we want is ‘‘a fair day’s wage for a fair 
|day’s work.” 

Smith—The statement apparently is—that the em- 
ployers give lower wages generally than they ought to 
give. Is not that the substance of your charge? 

Jackson.—Yes; we think you should give at least 25 
‘per cent. more. If a mannow gets 20s., he should get 
25s., and so on. 

Smith—Very well. Now be so good as tell me on 
what ground you rest this demand. 

Jackson.—Because you are making large profits, and 
can afford to pay more than you do. The profits should 
be more equally divided. 

Smith.—Now, I believe, we understand each other. 
I like your candour; and I think | shall answer you.— 
| You claim more wages on the score of your contribut- 
‘ing to the production of profits. Let us take my own 
establishment as an example, and let us suppose you 
j}are a workman init. I wish to know how much you 
| put in the concern. 

Jackson.—Me! why, I give you my labour from Mon- 
jday morning till Saturday night. 
| Smith.—This labour, then, is your contribution of 
}means. You receive 20s. for the week’s labour; and 
| therefore it is just the same thing as if you were to give 
jme 20s. every week, so that I might lay it out in hiring 
| somebody to do your work. 

Jackson.—I think much the same thing. 

| Smith—It is then allowed that you contribute to the 
|extent of 20s. weekly to my concern. May Inow ask 
\if you think every one should be paid according to the 

extent of his input and risk? 
| Jackson.—That certainly would be fair. 
| Smith.—I shall then explain to you what I have put 
jin, and how I have been enabled to do so. The cost 
|of the buildings, the ground, the machinery, and other 
|things required to begin the manufactory, was £50,- 
,000; and the money necessery for buying raw materi- 





take a vast deal more out of the business than you, who 
puts in only 20s. in the shape of weekly labour? 

Jackson.—Why,. nobody doubts that, sir. But still 
it seems somehow as if the working-classes did not get 
their due. Youand others, nodoubt, risk your money ; 
but we give our time, health, strength, our all, to assist 
in your undertakings. We may not be the bees who 
build the hive, but we have some reason to say that we 
are the bees who make the honey. And the great ques- 
tiow is, do we get our fair share of the proceeds? 

Smiih.—My friend you appear to be laboring under 
some kind of delusion. You speak of dividing pre- 
ceeds as if manufacturers had entered into a partnership 
with their men. Now, they have done no such thing. 
The employer is the individual who plans, risks, man- 
agen If his plans do not succeed, he alone is account- 
able, and alone pays the penalty of his miscalculations. 
To carry out his intentions, he offers a wage to this 
one, and a wage to that one, and it is voluntary ou his 
part to do so or not. This wage is the equivalent for 
which the operative sells his labour; and when he gets 
the full value of the commodity he has disposed of, he 
has surely no farther claim. To admit that he is to be 
a sharer of his master’s profits, would be to constitute 
him a partner of a yery extraordinary kind; because, 
without risking anything himself, he would be entitled 
to participate in the pains, and yet be exempt from the 
losses, of trade. This is a principle of partnership that 
neither law nor reason recognises; in fact, is at vari- 
ance with common sense. Besides, the workman is 
better off with having nothing to do with his master’s 
risks. In all circumstances, he is certain to receive his 
wages. When ruin followsthe speculations of the em- 
ployer, the operative is ates on gh has only to car- 
ry Lis services to a new and more fortunate master.— 
Are you now satisfied that the workman receives bis 
full dues in the mutual arrangements of employer and 
employed? 

Jackson.—I cannot exactly say that I am. I may 
admit that the workman has no claim of partnership in 
his employer’s concern: still, he must be acknowledg- 





HEAVY Business.—The three editors of the In-|al, and giving credit till sales could be effected, and al- ed to be indispensable as an agent of labour, and on 
diana Sentinel have been doing a “land office ’’ bus-| so for paying wages, came to£10,000 more. You un-|that ground he feels—though perhaps he carnot yut his 
iness, says a Western paper, judging from the follow-| derstand I did not start till I had 90,000 ready to be | feelings into words—that he should be handsomely paid 
ing, which is copied from a recent number of their|jaid out and risked on the undertaking. If I had be-'| for his services. sia yi 


paper ° 

‘© We have had fun all around the board this week ; 
for while the junior publisher has been getting mar- 
ried to a very fine girl, the seniors have both been 


|gun with less, the concern would have been unsuccess- 
iful. Itcould not have gone on. To raise this large 
;sum of £90,000 was a very serious matter. My father 
| was a working-man, like yourself. His wages were 


Smith.—Mr. Jackson, you speak almost as ifemploy- 
ers generally were a set of wretches who tried to rob 
| workmen of their labour. I will not say that there are 
|not shabby employers, who would resort to mean tricks 


> ry aw aree ~an - , » 2 | " . . | , 
removing to new places of residence—a very inter-| never above 18s. a-week. On this sum he brougnt up | for the purpose of screwing down wages, and for these 


esting job, as the junior will learn when he comes to 
try it. If the paper is not all right, the above is the 
reason.” 


|his family, for my mother was very economical. I got 
\a little schoolsng; was taught to read, write and cipher. 
| At fourteen years of age I was sent into a cotton fac- 
tory, where for several years I had no higher wage 


|J beg to express my contempt. But we are now talk- 
‘ing of universal principles, not of paltry and special 
,cases of injustice. Let me, then, assure you, that noth- 
jing is more certain than that, taking the working-class- 


ig A man who passes through life without marry-|than 5s. a-week. I afterwards, by dint of some degree | es in the entire mass, they geta fair share of the proceds 
ing is like a fair mansion left by the builder unfinished. | of skill and perseverance, | rose to be a spinner, and | of the national industry. We may take a few on aaa 
The half that is completed runs to decay from neg- | received 25s. a-week; but off this | had to pay a boy-| To begin with my own mill. I spent, as Ihave said, 
lect, or becomes at best but a sorry tenement, want- assistant 5s.; and therefore my real wage was only 203.| £80,000 on the building and the apparatus. Now, 


ing the addition of that which makes the whole use- 


ful. Your bachelor is only the moiety of a man, aj half, during which time I saved £30, which | deposited | ing-people. 


sort ol garnish for a dish, or a prologue toa play, a 
bow without the fiddle. 


ja-week. I was at thisemployment four years and a 


in a bank for security. Oneday, when I was at work, 
a party of foreigners visited the factory; they were in 


nearly the whole of this was dispersed in wages to work- 
The clay from which the bricks were 
made; the limestone rock from which the lime was 
prepared by burning; the timber growing in its native 


jwant of a few steady and skillful hands to go to St. forest; the iron in its condition of ore in the mines—all 


{xg Recreation is a second creation, when weari- Petersburgh, to work ina factory there. 1 volunteered | were of small value till labour was employed upon 
ness hath almost annihilated one’s spirits. It is the | for one, and being chosen, I went to that distant city, | them, and that labour paid for in money. See what a 
breathing of the soul, which otherwise would be sti-| Which you know is in Russia, and there I received for| number of men must have been employed in fashion- 
fled with continual business. ja time about double my former wages. In three years | jng the raw materials into the house and its machinery 
-_—— ithe overseer died; I was prompted to his situation, and | —brickmakers, limeburners, coal-miners, wagoners 

now I received as much as £250 yearly. I still made ‘wood-cutters, sailors, carpenters, builders, slaters. 


fx$> Speak not ill of any one. 
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plasterers, glassmakers, glaziers, iron-smelters, engi- 
neers; and not only these, but the persons who suppli- 
ed them with food and clothing. In short, if we were 
to go into a minute calculation, we should probably 
discover, that out of my £80,000 as much as £75,000 
went to the working-classes, the remaining £5000 go- 
ing to the proprietors of the raw materials, and to in- 
termediate dealers. If people would reflect a little on 
such matters, they would perceive what an enormous 
share of the cost of almost every article goes to opera- 
tives. Itis ascertained by careful calculations, that 
out of £100 worth of fine scissors, the workmen have 
£96 as wages; of £100 worth of razors, they have 
£90; of £100 worth of table-knives and forks, they 
have £65; of £100 worth of fine woollen cloth, they 
have £60; of £100 worth of linen yarn, they have 
£48; of £100 worth of ordinary earthenware, they have 
£40; and so on with most articles of manufacture. In 
the making of needles, pins, trinkets, watches, and 
other delicate articles in metal, the proportion of wages 
rises to within a trifle of the price of the article. In 
the working of collieries, the expenses are almost en- 
tirely resolvable into labour; there being few cases in 
which the coal-miners receive less than £90 out of eve- 
ry £100 of the current expenditure. [ trust it is not 
necessary to dwell longer on the notion, that working- 
men do not get their fair share of the proceeds of the 
labour on which they are engaged. They get by far 
the largest share of all the money laid out on the fab- | 
rication of raw materials. Are you still unsatisfied? 

Jackson.—The facts you have stated are certainly | 
very remarkable; yet the broad truth remains, that we | 
are hard wrought, and have little to cheer usin our lot, | 
while employers take things very easily. 

Smith.—Kasily, you say; you are forgetting what! 
sort of a life [led to make my money. When other} 
young men were enjeying themselves of an evening, | 
or at a wake, or a race, I was at home, and always| 
keeping little company. I gave up my native country | 
for a number of years, and lived among a half-barbar-_| 
ous people. Once I was very nearly being shot, and | 
twice I was nearly drowned. You married, I am told, 
and had the comforts of a wife and family when you} 
were twenty years of age. I did not marry till I was 
thirty-five. Suppose you had done all that] had done, 
would you not consider yourself entitled to have dress- | 
ed better and lived better in the end of your days? 

Jackson.—Surely I should; but you are only one.—| 
There are hundreds of employers, and cannot have | 
gone through such a deal of troubles. 

Smith.—I am not acquainted with the history of all) 
the manufacturers in Britain; but this I know, that a) 
large proportion of the manufacturing and mercantile | 
classes—ordinarily called the middle classes—were | 
originally working or poor men, who, by savings, dili-| 

ence, and skill, have come to be what they are.— 

he bulk of this wealthy order of individuals, then, 
are nothing more than working-men who have shot) 
ahead of their fellows, and now giving employmen in-| 
stead of receiving it. A higher compliment conld not | 
be paid the working-classes of England than to tell 
them, that from their body the higher classes are con- 
stantly recruited, and that nothing prevents their child- 
ren from taking a place alongside the most honored in 
the realm. Let such explanations disabuse your mind 
of any enmity to the middle class capitalists. Their 
capital, whatever it may amount to, has not been got 
without labour, and very hard and thoughtful, ay, and 
honorable labour too. 

Jackson.—There you have got on that plaguy sub- 
ject capital. But its always so. When the workmen | 
make any sorto v 
capital, and capital, and what are the right of capital. | 

Smith.—Since you imagine that there is some kind | 
of mistery about this term capital, I will explain the, 
meaning of it in a very few words. Capital is any | 
thing which is of value. It may consist of labour, of 
houses and lands so far as they are productive, of ma-, 
chinery, manufactured goods,‘or money. Everything is 
capital which posses anexchangeable value, and can, 
be made directly available either to the support of hu- 
man existence, or to the facilitating of production.— 
All these things are possessed as property; they be- 
long either to the individuals who have made or pro- 
duced them, or to the representatives of these individ- 
uals. You can perceive that capital, or property, is a 
sheer result of labour, if not labor itself; and that it 
is the accumulated savings of years, nay, in some 
cases, of centuries. Had mankind never saved any- 
thing—every man from the beginning of the world 
consumed daily what he laboured for daily—there 
would have been scarcely anything like capital or sav- 














ings atall. By a course of saving, however, a won- 
derful amount of capital in cultivated lands, houses, 
roads, money, and other things, have been stored up. 


The stores of capital are not lost. They are alike the 
grand resultsand the grand causes of industry. He 
who possesses capital in the form of a large sum of 


money, for instance, can give employment to others. best kinds of machinery, and by giving his workmen 
You know quite well that, before I planted my factory the common rate of wages. Upon the whole, the 
here there was little work in the town. Now, see how manufacturer’s reliance is upon his machinery and his 
many workmen and their families are supported. I' labourers. Let us first speak of machinery. As long 
was not, mark you, obliged to come here and set up as all factory owners have much the same kind of ma- 
a factory. I could have gone somewhere else. Then chinery, they may be said to be on a level; but if one 
look at the sum which I distribute weekly in wages. I gets machines which will do more work at less ex- 
give emploment to 100 men, 146 women and girls, and pense, he has a great advantage over his neighbors, 
70 boys—altogether, 316 individuals; and the entire and in self-defence they must all get machines like his. 
sum paid weekly for wages amounts to £290 to my/| Improvements are thus constantly going on, and there- 
workpeople weekly in exchange for their labour.—’ fore the buying of new machines causes a great out- 
Surely you must now see that capital is a good thing; lay. You formerly spoke of manufacturers leadin 
good for the working classes. It is capital which hires | an easy life; you see only the outside; if you pace: «| 
and employs them; it is capital which pays their wa-|look into their minds, you would observe anxieties 
ges; it is capital which keeps them busy when often| without number. Nextas to wages. The obligation 
the market is glutted with goods; it gives them work | to keep his place in market, causes the manufacturer 
till better times. Why has England larger and more | fo give as little as he can. His feeling probably would 
numerous manufactories than any other country? Be-) induce him to give every one a high wage; but this is 
cause it possessesa greater amount of capital—greater|a matter of business, not of oon. He can only give 
accumulations of savings—than any other country.— the wages which his neighbors—that is, his competi- 
What is one of the main causes of so much poverty in tors—give. Ifallother manufacturers offer a workman, 
Ireland? The smallness of its capital in proportion to | such as yourself, 20s. a-week, then [ cannot give more. 
its population. ‘There are few wealthy men in it who/ If I were to give more, and another more, and so on 
will risk their money to set up factories; and the peo-| I could not manufacture so cheaply. My profits, and 
ple, increasing beyond the means of subsistence, are|probably more than my profits, would be all given 
ina state of deplorable wretchedness. The bulk of away. No man in his sences would do such a thing. 
the people in England would be as badly off, if the Juckson.—But why may not all masters give more? 
capitalists were to withdraw their support. And yet Smith.—Don’t you see they are all competing against 
there are workmen so short-sighted as to wage war on/cach other. The try to save off every expenditure, 
the very thing which supportsthem. They attack cap- and wages among the rest. 
ital as anenemy. It is their best friend. | Jackson.—And how have they all come to an un- 
Jackson.—I must allow there is reason in what you/| derstanding on the subject? What is it that regulates 
say. I know very well that if you did not give employ- | their offer to me of 20s. weekly? 
ment, and that others, also, aid not give employment,) Smith.—The thing that governs them is the general 
the working-classes would be poorly off. Iam oblig-| supply of hands—the supply according to the demand. 
ed to you for “soe explanations, so far as they have The is a certain quantity of work to be done here and 
gone. I see that the working-classes, in the mass, re-| elsewhere, and a certain quantity of hands to do it. If 
ceive a large share of all ordirary outlays in manufac-| there be much work, and comparitively few hands, wa- 
tares; but I am still at a loss to discover why employ-| ges will rise; if little work, and an excess of hands, 
ers, taking them in the mass also, give the present rate | wages will fall. Without any mutual arrangement, 
of wages, and no more. ‘ | the manufacturers come toa untiormity of wages. In- 
Smith.—Have a little patience. I am coming to that | deed, it is not the masters, but the labourers, who set- 
point. You know what the article is I produce? tle the rate of wages. They settle it by competing 
Jackson.—Yes; it is cotton twist. against each other. In the same way that manufactur- 
Smith—Right. This article, produced by a course | ers compete against one another, so do the labouring 
of manufacture from raw cotton, I send abroad.—| classes compete against one another. All find it neces- 
You have seen the bales going off, I daresay. They | sary to work, in order to live; and to get work, they 
are sent to foreign countries, chiefly Germany, where | accept of what wages are to be had. If they, however, 
the twist ismade intocloth. There are cotton-spinning | hear that higher wages are going elsewhere, they car- 
establishments in these countries as well asin England, ry their labor thither. There compete with those who 
but they cannot produce the yarn so cheaply. We beat | are already settled, and perhaps bring down wages to 
them by our —— skill in machinery; but this may |a lower level. Thus, without any mutual understand- 
not always be the case, and at present there is a great | ing among either masters or men, but just by a univer- 
competition in the trade of supplying them. Besides| sal competition, wages get settled down at particular 
myself, perhaps five hundred English and Scotch man-| rates. 
ufacturers are making cotton twist for the foreign mar-| Jackson.—But isit not dreadful that in many in- 
ket. Eachiss ling to have as much of the trade | stances wages should be so low that people cannot live 
to himself as possi 4 by offering his goods at a low| on them? 
rice. Some persons have said—why not combine to| Smith.—That wages should ever be so low that they 
eep up the prices to the foreigner? But this is impos-| cannot procure the ordinary necessaries of life, is tru- 
sible, for two reasons. First, each manufacturer is im-|ly deplorable; but I have already told you that the 
pelled by his necessities to secure as much of the trade | payment of wages by employers is not a matter of feel- 
as he can; he has bills and accounts to pay, and he| ing, but of business; they can give no more than others 
must try to get returns at all hazards. There may be | are giving, and that which is given is regulated by the 
a few who could unite to refuse selling their goods un-| number of hands in proportion to the demand for their 
less at a higher price; but there are many others, less | services. Let me, if possible bring it home to your 
scrupulous or more necessitous, who would break own case. As far I am aware, neither you nor your 
through all such regulations. In every trade there are | fellow-workmen ever give wages or prices merely on 
undersellers. Second, if, by any contrivance, the the score of compassion, when employing people to do 
whole cotton-yarn manufacturers of Great Britain could jobs for youor when purchasing articles—to use your 
be brought to unite prices, it would be useless, for our own words, in the case of buying shoes, you always 





plies from Switzerland, the United States of America, 
or perhaps he able to supply themselves. You see we 
are placed in a very ticklish position. We are all, 
both in England abroad, competing against each other. 
And this is not true alone of cotton trade: it is the| 
same in every branch of business. The iron trade, the 


‘silk trade, and all other large trades, are each pushed 


to their utmost in competing with the same trades 
abroad. And so much have foreigners improved lately 
in their manufactures, that they are now only a shade 
behind us in certainarticles. The cutlery of Belgium, 
for example, is gradually taking the place of the cut-| 
lery of Sheffield in the continental market. 

Jackson.-—Well, I see there isa competition among 
you, and all fair too. When I wish to buy a pair of} 
shoes, of course, I get them where they are cheapest; 
and let every man do the same. Sut you have not 
shown what the competition among you masters has to 
do with the rate of wages. 

Smiih.—I will come to that. What I have wished 
to show you is, that there is a vast competition to pro- 


duce goods cheaply; that this competion cannot, in 
the present state of things, be avoided; and that, there- 
fore, it is every man’s interest to manufacture at the 
lowest possible cost. Now, a manufacturer can only 


do so by buying on advantageous terms, by using the 


f complaints, they are always told about foreign customers would immediately draw their sup-| go to the cheapest market. Now, have you ever seri- 


ously reflected, that by doing so you are helping to press 
down the wages of labour—the shoemaker in this in- 
stance being the employed, and you the employer— 
just like all ordinary purchasers or wage-payers.— 
First, the public, workmen included, press on the shop- 
keepers to give their things cheap, then the shopkeep- 
ers press in the same way on the manufacturers, and 
lastly, the manufacturers press on the means of prepar- 
ation, the wages of their workmen included. You 
see itall goes in a circle, one pressing on another 
throughout society; everybody trying to get everything 
as cheap asthey can. Ii there be any evil in this, the 
factory or large employers are not the only parties to 
be blamed. Like you, in making your purchases, or 
paying for the services you receive, they go to the 
cheapest market, and only give what is sought; and 


what that is, is determined, as 1 have said before, by 
the competition for employment in proportian to the 
demand. Jn aword, it is the umemployed who determine 
the rate of wages. Whether these unemployed be men 
dismissed in Consequence of a slackness of trade, or be 
new hands, the same result follows. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, in a body of 1000 workinen, there are fifty, 
equally rood with the rest, who cannot find employ 
ment; in this instance the rate of wares will not hx 
determined by the 950 employed, but by the fifty un- 
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employed. Asa matter of course, masters will em- 
ploy those whom they can hire at the lowest wages: if 
the fifty unemployed offer to work for 20s. in place of 
25s., they will discharge that number of their present 
workmen to make room for them. But the surplus of 
labourers continued undiminished, the workmen dis- 
charged, urged by necessity, gladly offer to work 20s. 
a week also, and thereby supplant fifty more who are get- 
ting 25s. In this manner the reduction of wages will 
extend through the entire trade; the trifling redunden- 
cy of fifty workmen, like a trifling excess of commo- 
dities in the market, reducing the wages of the entire 
body of operatives.* 
fackson. —1 think you are forgetting the power of 
combination among workmen to keep up or to raise 
wages. We can associate in trades’ unions—each 
trade its own union—and all helping and encouraging 
each other to stand out for a higher rate of wages. 
Smith.—You can do so undoubtedly, but, as every- 
body knows, with no good to yourselves. The history 
of every trades’ union is a history of folly, ending in 
repentance or misery. Got up, for the most part, by 
a few designing individuals, they are a vain effort to 
browbeat employers into the terms which they dictate, 
and, in doing so, tyrannise over the multitudes who 
would willingly take the current rate of wages. If 
ou will permit me, I will read from a pamphlet in my 
hand* the particulars of two of the most powerful 
strikes for wages on record; the first, that at Preston, 
in Lancashire, in the winter of 1836-7: and the second 
a few months later at Glasgow, in Lanarkshire. 
*Wade’s History of the Working-Classes. 
*A paper read before the British Association at Liverpool, and 
printed in the Working Man’s Companion for 1838. 
To be continued. 


























LIST OF PATENTS 


ISSUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE, 


For the week ending dugust 21, 1847. 


To Timothy Clark, of New Haven, Conn., for im- 
provement in Safety Apparatus for steam Boilers. Pat- 
ented August 21, 1847. 

To Stanton Pendleton, of New Haven, Conn., for 
improvement in Fish Hooks. Patented August 21, 1847. 

o Job Johnson, of Brooklyn, New York, for im- 
provement in Fish Hooks. Patented August 21, 1847. 

To Elijah M. Harris and James Cleghorn, of Cass 
coonty, Georgia, for improvement in Cotton Thinners. 
Patented August 21, 1847 

To Samual G. Cornell, of Greenwich, Conn., for im- 
porn in Lead Pipe Machinery. Patented August 
21, 1847. 








For the week ending dugust 28, 1847. 


To Phineas Whiteside, of Weedsport, New York, 
for improvement in Cooking Stoves. Patented August 
28, 1847. 

To Alva Gregory, of Pike, New York, for improve- 
ment in the mode of heating wheel Tires. Patented 
August 28, 1847. 

To Nathaniel Bosworth, of Troy, New York, forim- 
provement in Cooking Stoves. Patented August 28, 
1847. 

To Alexander Turnbull, of England, for improvement 
in Turning. Patented August 28, 1847. Date of Eng- 
lish patent, Sept. 26, 1846. 

To Charles Walker, of Brooklyn, New York, for im- 
provement in Mills for grinding Mustard, &c. Patent- 
ed August 28, 1847. 

To John Jones, of Bristol, Conn., for improvement 
in Curry Combs. Patented August 28, 1847. 

To Christian Stoner, of Gettysburg, Pa., for improve- | 
ment in apparatus for operating Carriage Brakers.— | 
Patented August 28, 1847 

To Samuel Shreve of Shreveville, New York, for im- | 
provement in Cooking Stoves. Patented August 28, | 
1847. 

To Armory Fisher, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, nies. 
provement in Mills for grinding Corn inthe Cob. Pat- 
ented August 28, 1847 | 

DESIGNS 

To Charles J. Shepard, of New York, for Design | 

tor Stoves. Patented August 28, 1847. i 


| 
| 
| 
} 








Tue Revticiovus Tract Society, London.— | 
This Society in its forty-eight year made a considera- 
ble advance on the year preceding. It issued 238 new 
publication, and circulated 18,224,836 copies. The | 
total circulations, at home and abroad, in forty-eight | 
years, amounts to nearly 442,000,000 copies. ~ ” 

The receipts of the year were £59,416 3s. 9d. or} 
about $285,000, of which £6,080 13s. 9d. or $29,184 | 
were donations. The gratuitous issues and grants in| 
money amount to #38,092. 


{k>The Advocate is for sale at Cook’s news office. | 
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The Cheapest Mechanics Paper inthe World! 


Only $1 a Year in Advance. 

THIS paper is designed to be the very Best Mechan- 
ical Work ever published, and to carry out this design, 
the publisher will be unwearied in his exertions. The 
Advocate is about the same size of any $2 work devo- 
ted to the same object, and is but half the price. 

The Mecnanics’ ApvocatTe is printed in eight 
large quarto pages, suitable for binding. It embraces 
under its separate departments, the choicest selections 
from the best works, original articles from the pens 
of eminent Mechanics, Lists of Inventions, and the 


important and stirring news of the week, ina correct, 


and condensed form. 

We have engaged many of the most distinguished 
Mechanics in the U. S. as Contributors to our col- 
umns. It will be emphatically the Mechanics’ Advo- 
From repeated assur- 


State and Country will give us a hearty and united sup- 
port. We would therefore ask our friends to interest 
themselves in our behalf, and in the elevation of their 
fellow-Craftsman. JOHN TANNER. 
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| A WORD OF GOSSIP WITH OUR PATRONS. 


| 
| 











| This No. of the Apvocare commences the last 
| quarter of the first year of its publication, To us, at 
‘least, this is gather an interesting fact, for when we en- 
| tered upon our enterprise, and in rather a dark hour 
|gave our fellow Mechanics the first number of their 
ADVOCATE, we were met, tipon the very threshold of 
the undertaking, with the prophecy that the paper would 
not live three months. We were then afraid that this 
{ominous annunciation might possibly rejoice in con- 
firmation within the period allotted for our existence ; 
| for we sent out our little bark upon the heaving bosom 
of the great and uncertain sea of Public Opinion, with 
many earnest desires for its success, butscarcely a sin- 
gle certainty of so gratifying a result. 

But we breathe now with the freedom and regulari- 
ty of full health. The action of the vital organs is 
such as to indicate long life. The lungs are sound, and 
play well their important part. The nerves are all 
strung to a charm, and are steady and firm. The mus- 
cles give no sign of weakness or relaxation, and the 
clock-like accuracy of the centre and fountain-head of 
the sanguinary system is proved by the regular beat of 
the pulse. 

We are emerging from our infancy. We have en- 
tered upon the fourth quarter of our first year, and have 
not only lived to win success, but also survived the ex- 
| plosion of the false prophecy and witnessed the passing 
away of the mole-eyed seer who uttered it. 

For all this our thanks are due to our noble and gen- 

erous friends, the Mecuanics! They took hold of 
our enterprise with alacrity, and have helped us along 
beyond our most sanguine expectations. Their patron- 
age is enabling us to fulfil our promises, by putting 
within our reach the ability to increase the interest and 
value of our paper by the introduction of engraved il- 
lustrations, and other improvements that are expensive. 
We spare neither time or meansupon the ADvocaTe, 
as we flatter ourselves has been satisfactorily proved 
during the quarter that closed with the last number.— 
Our circulation is now upwards of Twerive Hun- 
DRED per week, and is constantly increasing. An 
evidence of this is given inthis number. We last week 
printed an extra number of copies; but every one hav- 
ing been disposed of and more called for, we are com- 
pelled to re-publish this week two columns of matter 
that appeared in our last paper. But we do this at no 
loss of new reading matter in this number, as we have 
made room for more than the customary amount by 
leaving out our advertisements. 
_ Our prospects for the future open brightly. We are 
| greatly cheered, and encouraged to put forth renewed 
|efforts in the good cause in which we are engaged.— 
We hope to commence the second Vol. with Two 
THovusAND subscribers. 

Friends! we are doing all we can for you. Do not 
forget us! We are thankful for what you have done, 
and are not ashamed to ask you to do more; for our 
ability to benefit you will increase in exact ratio with 
your liberality towards us and our enterprise. Every 
man who subscribes for the Apvocare, helps himself 
to a paper that his dollar willdo something towards im- 
| Proving. 





| 











| {> We owe an opology to our Advertising friends 
|for the non-appearance of their favors this week, but 
| the fact is, our editorial drawer has become overstocked, 
j and we deem it necessary for our future well being to 
| ‘let out some”’ on the present occasion; we will clear 


‘up all our old matters and commence new next week. 
| - - : 
| 


(iG Those persons indebted to this office, for the 
|** Gavel,’? Mechanics Mirror,” or Advocate are re- 


quested to make immediate payment. We hope we 


Shall not be called upon to make this request again. A 
| word to the wise. &c. 
> How to prevent Hydrophobia: Cut every dog’s 


tail off close behind the ears. 
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THE END OF LABOR. 


An ancient Philosopher, famed for his wisdom, once 
said that ‘‘ the end of Labor is to gain Leisure.” It is 
a true saying, and worthy of all acceptation. Those 
who toil look forward, however gloomy the prospect, 
to the time when the results of their life’s-work will 
enable them to enjoy that repose which seems necessa- 
ry for the evening of the day of life. 

It is a fond hope, cherished through many a long 
hour of heavy and wearing labor. It often proves the 
only comfort of the anxious expectant, for it very sel- 
dom happens that the coveted reality is attained by 
those who look for it most earnestly. 

The systems which regulate Labor in its various de- 
partments, look to the security of the greatest amount 
of work at the least possible expense: Hence the La- 
boring Classes are often cruelly over-worked, and un- 
der-paid, by covetous, avaricious, flinty-hearted em- 
ployers, and the day of Leisure which they look for is 
too often only found in the Grave. Thus the arbitrary 
laws of Gain pervert the true course of nature and make 
Man amachine which is run while there is strength 
left to exercise a muscle. Therefore the old Philoso- 
pher’s Env of Lapor is scarcely ever attained. 

We regret that this is so: But that we speak the 
truth no man can deny. The age we live in, howev- 
er, is clearly an age of healthy Rerormation. The 
times are characterised by great and enlightened efforts 
to better the condition and brighten the prospects of the 
Working Classes. The clearest heads and the most 
powerful intellects the Age has produced—and they 
are not few nor small—are laboring hard and well in 
behalf of the millions who are “‘ worthy of their hire ;”’ 
and they will effect, sooner or later, great and salutary 
Reforms, which will lighten the loads of the burden- 
bearers, and usher in the dawn of a brigher day than 
has ever yet illuminated this old world of ours. One 
of the results of their efforts is already beginning to be 
seen and felt in the triumph and adoption of that wise 
and beneficent measure, the Ten Hour Law. And 
this is only one of many that are projected, and that 
will be ultimately carried into effect. 

Courage, then, ye Busy Ones! Toil on, and Hope 
—Hope Ever! Leisure, the Exp of Lazor, will 
yet be attained. 


A HINT TO THE WISE. 








There are thousands who never think of or care for 
the Laboring Classes, except when some important Elec- 
tion, or other crisis which renders the influence of the 
humblest of society valuable, is approaching. 7'hen 
those thousands suddenly become the warmest friends 
of the Mechanic, and condescend to smile upon and 
pay heed to even the meanest day-laborer. Yes, often 
they succeed in wheedling the unsuspecting and unthink- 
ing into the adoption of their suggestions, and by a hypu- 
critical display of new-born interest in all their affairs, 
and a fatherly regard for their future welfare, and al- 
most limitless promises—which are always cheap and 
plenty—enlist their votes and support; thus causing 
them not only to unite their time and influence upon 
worthless objects, but, which is far worse, to fritter 
away their true influence as the holders of the great 
BALLANCE of PotiTIcAL PoweERr. 

Mechanics should look to this. When men of this 
stamp suddenly flock about, inquire into their true mo- 


(>Penitentiary Labor in Albany ! ! ! 


SHOEMAKERS ATTEND. 


<7 








We regret to be compelled to announce, that since 
| the publication of our last number, an act of cruel in- 
| justice has been committed, whereby the honest indus- 
try of a large class of our best and most worthy Me- 
chanics—the Suonm A KERS—is to be seriously affect- 
ed by being pitted against Prison Labor! The City 
‘and County of Albany, under sanction of the Board of 
Supervisors, has entered into the Shoemaking business, 
(on a speculation! Being afflicted witha serious attack 
of economy, they have resolved to employ a large 
number of the inmates of the County Penitentiary, 
which is now filling up, at shoemaking. The prelimi- 
nary steps have been taken, the convicts are to be ap- 
prenticed to the trade with all despatch, and it is their 
intention to be able, very soon, to sell the labor of 
FORTY SHOEMAKERS at THIRTY CENTS PER 
DAY! Indeed, we understand that a shoe manufactu- 
rer of this city, has already contracted for the work of 
TWENTY CONVICT SHOEMAKERS, at the 
above rate! The contract was offered to another large 
| manufacturer, but was promptly and indignantly re- 
_jected by him, in the spirit of a true friend of the rights 
of Mecuanics, prompted by a healthy abhorrence 
of Prison Monopoly, no matter what shape it may 
chance to comein. In refusing this offer, he has vol- 
untarily thrust from him the opportunity of reaping 
enormous profits, because PRINCIPLE would not suf- 
fer him to enrich himself by connection with one of the 
foulest iniquities that has ever cursed the earth or 
crushed under its iron heel the honest, industrious and 
worthy Operative. The example is a noble one—one 
which we love to co) template—and we are sure it is 
one that every right minded Mechanic, and every true 
friend of Mechanic’s rights and interests will both ap- 
plaud and emulate. 





stronger than his sense of justice or recognition of 
right, is a matter of regret. If all had acted after the 
manner of the man who spurned the Penitentiary Con- 
tract and its rich profits, the project would have been 
abandoned, it is most likely ; atall events, its operation, 
if carried into effect at all, would not have been felt in 
this vicinity. But the temptation proved too strong to 
be resisted in this case, and consequently a class num- 
bering several hundreds of our best citizens must be 
subjected to the monstrous evil of competition with 
Prison Labor—a competition as ruinous as it is humili- 
ating. 

This is a very hard case. It must not be submitted 
must be removed. The terrible evil of State Prison 
Monopoly, which for so many years crushed tens of 





its compensation were concerned, with the worst 
_ wretches of community, was, after years of hard fight- 
ing, finally killed off by Legislative enactment. The 
'Shoemakers, alike with many other important trades, 
| joyfully hailed the day of their deliverance from this 
‘State Curse, and immediately assumed their proper 
' stations and began to reap the just rewards of their 
honest toil. But, so faras Albany is concerned, tbe 
'serpent was only scoched, not killed. 





That there should be found one whose cupidity is' 








extent this valuable class of men are injured by the 
operation of contracts for Penitentiary work :— 

Admit that the convict makes two pairs of shoes per 
day, which is a low estimate. The manufacturer, who 
hires their labor at 30 cts. per day, thus procures from 
the Prison for 30 cts. work which he has heretofore will! - 
ingly and constantly paid the honest men in his employ 
66 23 cts. for! more than twice the price he pays for 
the labor of the Thief, Burglar, Rowdy, and Vaga- 
bond. Honest Industry cannot compete with such a 
monstrous reduction as this. The steady shoemaker, 
who has just made out to support himself and family 
from his wages of $6, $7 or $8, per week, must be 
reduced to actual suffering if driven by Penitentiary 
Monopoly to labor the same number of hours for less 
than half these sums—and such must be the result, if 
the market is to be flooded with the 30 cents per day 
labor of Convict Shoemakers. 

In finer work than that included in the above calcu- 
lation, good workmen earn at the rate of $5 per dozen, 
and many readily make from $1 25 to $1 50perday. The 
same kind of work will be turned off by the convicts 
at 30 cts. per day, aad thus the best and finest workmen 
will be irreparably injured if this alarming evil is suff- 
ered to eat into the vitals of the Trade in this city. 

Now, will this gross injustice be tolerated? That it 
will not be tamely or silently submitted to by the Shoe- 
makers themselves, is most certain. They are taking 
judicious preliminary steps to make their voices heard 
and their influence felt immediately upon this impor- 
tant subject; and we shall look anxiously for the result 
of their meeting together.—But will not the Harters, 
TarLors, Coopers, CARPENTERS, and other Trades 
that are jeopardised by this movement, also come 
promptly to the rescue? If thisexperiment succeeds, 
it will, sooner or later, extend to those and other Me- 
chanical branches of business, and as the Prison enlar- 
ges and its inmates increase innumbers, they may all, 
at no distant day, be affected seriously by a monopoly 
which, by enabling some Dealers to under-sell the 
Trade at a great prefit, must drive the rest to competi- _ 
tion at rates ruinous to the employed—the honest, faith- 
ful, industrious, hard-working JouRNEYMEN. 

MECHANICS OF ALBANY! Look this thing full 
in the face; understand it clearly, and well; attack it 
at once, in its most vulnerable point; arise in your 
strength, and by prompt action, nip the evil in the bud. 
Will you doit?) The Shoemakers will take the initia- 
tory steps. Second and back them upbravely. There 
is danger. RiGurs are attacked by an old Enemy 
that you have often battled against, and once gloriously 
vanquished. Check him in his first steppings out.— 
Crush him while he is comparatively weak, and while 


to, if redress can be legally obtained. The Wrong) jt may be quickly and thoroughly accomplished. 


P. S. We learn in addition to the facts above stated, 
that efforts are making to contract for the labor of the 


thousands of the Mechanics of this state to the very | female convicts at Shoe-Binding, at 20 cts. per day!! 
earth, and placed them ona level, so far as toil and | This, if effected, will prove the cruellest feature of this 


infamous business; for it will drive from employment 
hundreds of industrious girls who, by constant labor I3 
to 15 hours per day, are enabled to earn from $2 50 to 
$4 00 per week at binding Shoes. At 20 cts. per day 
—one dollar and twenty cts. per week-—less than the 
price of the cheapest and meanest Board per weok— 
they could not, of course, labora day. All would be 
immediately driven from their only present means of 
subsistence. What would he theconsequence? Many 


The evil still) would be reduced to actual suffering, and utter destitu- 
It has broken out in a new place, but is the | 


tion, and not a few driven bya terrible necessity to the 





tives. They may be easily penetrated, for they are | exists. 

quite transparent. You have the Ballance of power in| same in character that ithas ever been. Jt must be awful alterwatives of Prostitution and Crime?! Wore, 
your own hands. Use it; not abuseit. If properly us- | killed off! Fa oe om ee Serene ee es 
ed, it may be made the instrument of vast good to you’ —_Let’s look at the matter a little. Industrial ye a hoall Rouse ye ‘te hs werk.” Delay “ 
as individuals and as a class; If abused, it becomes a A journeyman Shoemaker can make three pairs of | dangerous always, and in such a case as this it is doubly 


whip in the hands of the enemy, with which you may ' . |so. You see the Crisis: you feel the Emergency: Then 
o? : ’ shoes per day; the average is however from two to two! 4 ("Pp w; : ' while v 
tamely permit yourselves to be scourged soundly. : A re ACT with promptitude and energy while you may. 


‘anda half pairs. The pay by the piece isabout 331-35 pa.g; = ‘was in ty : ' 
Truc ; , Se 3 ~ 4-0) Since the above was in type the following has 
Truckle to no as Phage sta sp *» ane’ cents, per pair. Therefore an industrious workman can | been handed in; we give it, as it will perhaps throw 
maintain them by the jealous exercise of your power | earn #1 per day; second rate, or average workman, | some new light on the subject. 
and influence. : | 67 to 84c. per day. These are the wages of honest In- . a : . : 
ion alee teal , + . . Mr. Epviror.—It is with feelings better imagined 
Caper. McLean, the husband of the late L. FE. L., | dustry—of the men who live orderly lives,and are worthy than described that I inform you of one of the most cru- 
and Governor of Sierra Leone, died in April. icitizens, tax-payers. &c. &c. Now let’s see to what el outrages ever perpetrated upon the Mechanics of our 
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city. You will, undoubtedly, be much surprised when | SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENTS A CURSE TO THE 
1 inform you, that the proprietor of a large Shoe manu- | COUNTRY! 

facturing establishment in this city, has engaged a num- | iene 

ber of the Penitentiary Convicts to work at SHOEMAK-| Start not, kind reader, at the strange caption that we | 


FASHIONABLE FOLLY. 


The fashionable world is at present centred at Sara- 
toga. This is the grand rendezvous of the “exclu- 


1NG, thus inflicting a deep and almost appalling injury | have appended to this article, ironically intended, as it \sives” of the Republic. We suppose that an uninitia- 


upon a large, honest and industrious class of fellow ci-| is, and suggested by the remarks of Wm. J. Young in| 
tizens. ‘The effects of this system must be apparent to | the Jeading columns of the Mechanic’s Advocate, of last 
all, yet it may not be improper to give a more search- | week, a paper, by the by, that we should suppose to be | 
ng, averteone to the facts of the case. | the last to advocate a doctrine so utterly repugnant to | 

he convicts in the Penitentiary are employed at the ‘all sound sense, and subversive of the best interests of | 


rate of thirty cents per day, and thus their employer is the excellent and enterprising mechanics of our coun- 
enabled to dispose of the articles manufactured at such | try. 


reduced rates as to under-sell the proprietors of other, . és ; Waa 
shoe making establishments of this city. They, unless | ? Start not, kind reader,’’ at the ‘ holy horror, ex 
duly sustained by their fellow citizens, cannot long pressed in the above extract from an article in the last 
hold out against this destructive system. They, com- ‘number of the New York Farmer and Mechanic. Noth- 
—s erty Bt et _— na ws, Am ing can be more unfair or farther from the truth, than 
must deprecate, must likewise reduce the price of wa-| 7. wi bs by 
ges in order not to be totally prostrated by the ravages | er a Ae on ave gangocete, net y = one 
of opposition. Asa necessary consequence the wages |trine,” as those “‘ remarks of Wm. J. Young,” and this 
of journeymen must be reduced, and cut down, to keep the editor of the above print knows, as well as he knows 
pace with the improvement of the day. Thus, both the | his own want of candor in the matter. The facts our 


ted individual to entrust himself to those head quarters 


of fashion, would most probably open his eyes about as 


wide as a hermit upon making his debut in Broadway, 
New York. His nasal organ would be completely 
evercome by the odors of Eau de Cologne and Otto of 
Roses; his optics view with astonishment the profusion 
of white kid and Patent Levers, and his ears listen to 
nothing but the rustling of silks and satins, interspersed 
with a ‘ vulgah”’ or a “ dem foine,’’? anda few other 
choice expressions which form the exclusive contents 
of the 4ristocrat’s Vocabulary. Such is high life at 
Saratoga. There can be no doubt, that a few congre- 
gated occasionally get very high! 


employers and the employed are compelled to realize 
the evils which flow from the destructive system of Con- 
vict Labor. 


| readers are well acquainted with. The first article 


furnished by Mr. Young for the 4dvocate, was prefac- | 
It requires, therefore, but a hasty glance to discover ed by us with a dissent, and every subsequent article | 


Seriously, we almost believe that Saratoga is a great- 
er avenue for circulating vice and wickedness through- 
out our land, than that frequently denominated Baby- 





what will be the speedy and inevitable effects of the | nearly was discussed either by ourselves or some one. on of America, New York itself. That it is, com.- 


system so recently adopted, if said system be persisted 
in. It requires no labored argument to prove the des- 
tructive tendency of introducing convict labor to com- 
pete with that of industrious and hard working Mechan- 


| 


of our numerous correspondents. We have repeatedly 
| stated in our paper that we were not reponsible for the 
_sentiments of our correspondents, but that all well writ- 


' paratively, there can be no doubt. It isat Saratoga that 
‘drinking, gambling, hatred, profanity and licentious- 
hess, prevail to a most alarming extent. It is there | 


ics. The employer of convicts at the rate of thirty | ten articles upon any side of any subject, of interest to that these hideous sins find most frequent commission, 


cents per day, can effectually under-sell the other, reg- | 


ular shoe makers, who must necessarily reduce their 
ps to maintain themselves. 
his subject is one of deep and absorbing interest, 


the laboring portion of the people would be admitted, 


and this the editor of the F. & M. knows, as his paper 
was one of the first placed upon our exchange list. It 


and these vices the most jealous advocates. The elements 
_of corruption are rife, and the disciples of sin and sen- 
suality, find there the most productive field. 


and must needs receive the attention of all well-dispos-| is some thing new to us that an editor must of necessi-; Yet, notwithstanding the innumerable evidences of 


ed citizens. Shall we—must we ask, if competition 
shall be introduced between hitherto contented Me- 
chanics—if wages shall receive a great and injurous re- 
duction—if numbers of our fellow citizens are to be 


| * . 

| to endorse the ‘‘ doctrines’’ of his correspondents, es- 
| . : : : 
pecially when the said correspondents sign their own 


proper names to their articles. We would publish the 


this truth, people of repectability(!) must here congre- 
‘gate to while away the summer season, thus affording 
a stimulus and encouragement, instead of exerting 


thrown out of employment—if wives, sons and daugh-| article in full did we imagine it was worth the room; themselves to counteract the poisonous influence of this 
ters, are to be rendered unhappy, and all—for what?) but as the above is all that relates to us, we will not bore pernicious resort. From heavy Age to helpless Infan- 


Why, to gratify the avarice of a few restless, and self- 
interested employers! 
Fellow Mechanics, here give me your attention. I 


| our readers wlth two columns of twaddle that would do 


litle credit to a youth often. We imagine Mr. Starr 


cy, must those who would maintain their pretensions, 


| Vacate their homes and take up their abodes among the 


have now endeavored to give you some slight sketch of | must have been “‘ out of town” or such a silly affair | blacklegs and inebriates, libertines and repulsive wa- 
the evils attendant upon the introduction of convict la-| would not have appeared. We had prepared an arti- ters of Saratoga. Such is the Aristocracy of Fashion! 


bor. That system has been comMENCED—shall it be 
CONTINUED? | appeal tothe shoe makers of our city, 


‘and ask them if they will permit this foul and fatal in- 


fringement upon their rights? Will they gaze with 
mute attention upon the scene, until all the horrors of 


cle in answer to Mr. Y., but it is left out to give place 
ito this. 





{i} Penny PostaGe.—This is a measure that is 


| And such, it may be added, is her virtue and morality. 
| Apart from the vice and wickedness which infest the 
‘very atmosphere of Saratoga, there are at that place 
imbibed, or rather through the influence of that place, 


the system shall have rushed upon them? Say, will) now attracting tbe attention of the people of this country there are imbibed, more notions of asistocracy then at 


ey not rise in your majesty, as a body of unoffending, 
ut nevertheless injured men, in the bold assertion and 
oe vindication of your rights? Are you not 
determined to sustain them at whatever hazards may 
be presented as the results. Will you yield without a 
murmur, or without a struggle. Iam convinced that 
you will act as becomes you in so great an emergency. 

Fellow citizens, act wisely in this matter. Remem- 
ber that the interests of a large body of men are at stake, 
and keenly watch whatever movements may be made 
to conflict with them. Closely observe the progress of 
the Convict Labor System, and closely observe those 
who adopt it. Let all citizens, not wholly lost to the 
dictates of humanity and justice, unite in suppressing 
the system ere it shall have made more serious inroads, 
and its tendency and consequences be more fully de- 
veloped. 


A MECHANIC. . 





Tue Screntiric Mecuanic.—We have copied in 
another column, the description and illustrations of 
Devenport’s WATER MILL, from the above paper, 
which has just been started by the public’s old favorite 
in this department, Rurus Porter, Esq., whose late 
connection with the Scientlfic American, contributed 
so favorably to the rise and progress of that journal.— 
It seems that Elijah is not yet prepared to shed his rai- 
ment, if indeed there were an Elisha about the old es- 
tablishment worthy of inheriting it—F ar. §& Mechanic. 

Now that’s what we call a sensible article. We hope 
brother Porter will have that success he so eminent- 
ly deserves. Porter’s talents built up the Sci. Am. and 
our money brought to notice its editor. The Sci. Amer- 
1 ‘an, will of course acknowledge the corn. 

fc Mr. Tyron of Newark, N. J., is informed that 
the package of ddvocales of the 14th Aug. was duly 
forwarded. ‘They must have been miscarried, we will 
try and supply the missing numbers, but it is rather 


doubtful. 


Owe no man anything. 


|to a vast extent. We believe that this rate of postage 
would be one of the greatest blessings that could be 
guaranteed to the people, besides enhansing the income 
of the Post office Department. The adoption of penny 
postage throughout the United States and the world, 
would do more than any one measure to which our at- 
tention has been directed for a long time, to give an 
impetus to that intelligence and love of freedom which 
is beginning to spring up in the hearts of every nation 
on earth. England has set the example, let congress 
foliow in the track. Let us have an international pen- 
ny postage between England, and the United States, 
and all the nations of Europe will be compelled to do 
likewise. 





{Very few persons have a correct notion of the 
relative value of figures, and as to the actual amount 
‘embraced by the words, million, billion, trillion, &c. 
| Let us state a few facts that will astonish those of the 
jreaders of the Advocate who have never thought upon 
\the matter. Suppose that a person reckons a hundred 
pieces to a minute, and continues to do so twelve hours 
in each day, he will take fourteen days to reckon a 
|million. A thousand men would take 38 years to reck- 
‘ona billion. If we suppose the whole inhabitants of 
England and Wales have been constantly employed in 





counting money since the birth of our Saviour, they 
{could not as yet have reckoned a trillion. Though we 
admit the earth from its creation to have been as popu- 
lous as ii is at present, and the whole human race to 
have been counting money, without intermission, they 
| could scarcely as yet, have reckoned the five-hundredth 
| part of a quadrillion ef pieces. 


Pay as you go. 


any other place in the Union. 


People read and listen to, marvellous details of the 
\* Aristocracy of Saratoga,’’ until their imaginations 
are dazzled by the wonderful narrations of beauty and 
chivalry and they too, wrapt in glorious conjectures 
|of the surprise and mortification of Aunt This One, 
or speculating on the departed glory of Cousin That 


, One, must fain enrol their names at some of the prince- 


ily hotels of Saratoga. 
| When will this modern madness cease to be tolerat- 
ed, and be numbered among the humbugs of the past? 
| This is the great question which it is time that reasona- 
_ ble prints and persons began to discuss. 


| 








{Let a man who isin the practice of taking his daily 
glass of grog at six cents per glass, calculate its cost. 
| It amounts to 42 cent per week, or $21,84 per annum. 
| And ten to one this man has a small income, and there- 
fore feels as though he could not afford to take even 
one newspaper. Perhaps he is the father of a family, 
and thinks that he needs the cost that a paper would 
come to for his children’s clothes. Now let us see, if 
he would give up his grog which is shortening his life, 
he could with the $21,84, thus saved, take a couple of 
good weekly papers, and then out of the balance save 
enough to buy a good frock for each of his children, 
one for his wife, and a pair of boots for himself, sup- 
posing he has seven children. Think of this; it will 
apply in many cases, we can mention. A good news- 
paper, is worth as much in a family as a schoolmaster, 


fic» The three persons recently arrested at Spring- 
field, and confined in the Hartford jail, for picking 


' . ow . 
pockets, and robbing Mrs. Sigourney of jewelry, have 
made their escape. 
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{i We have received a private letter from an old Gentlemen's Hats,--0°°4"® © McKinney, Hatters, wilt 


and much esteemed friend, in which he takes very | 
strong exceptions to the grounds laid down in a com-. 


munication in our late number. Now we wish to have | ~ 


it distinctly understood, that all well written communi-' 
cations upon any subject of interest, whether they are 

in accordance with our views or not, will be published | 
in the @dvocate; and if any of our readers dissent from | 
the sentiments contained in them, they are at perfect | 
liberty to answer them according to their view of the 
of the matter. By publishing articles from correspon- | 
dents, it does not necessarily follow that we endorse | 
yhem. 





{iG How many young men of acknowledged talent, | 
and numerous advantages, have failed in forming acon-| 
nection in life with the object of their affections with-| 
out themselves knowing the cause, and perhaps even, 
the lady herself being unable to designate exactly the | 
reason of distike.. Now, in all probability the difficul-| 
ty arose from some trifling cause. We have known a_ 
young man to completely disgust a lady who had been | 
exceedingly prepossessed in his favor, otherwise by a_| 
casual interview or two, because he habitually negiect-| 
ed his teeth; these were rarely cleansed, although the 
rest of his person evinced the utmost care. Now to| 
avoid any such catastrophy in future we advise every 
young man to call at Vaw Scmaack’s and procure a 
box of that inimitable Toorn Powper, for which he 
is the sole Agent for this city. 


ig- Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for September was re- 
ceived last week, but too late to be noticed before our 
paper went to Press. It is embelished with two beau- 
tiful Engravings done on Steel. The first called « Pu- 
rity’ is very neat, and well finished, and shows a beau- 
tiful Female Child, and her Pet Lamb; the second isa 
verd good view of New York Harbor. The literary 
character of this number under the supervision of Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale, sustains the long-established and high 
character which this Magazine has always borne. For 


‘<W. of Buffalo,’”’—We thank you for your exertions 
in our behalf. Your ry sagen: shall be attended to. 
We have sent to Buffalo by express for the necessary 
Materials. 

“«G. G. of Troy,’’—We do not procure engravings 
ot new inventions at our own expense; if you wish an 
engraving, we can procure it for you. 

** B. of Waterlco,’”’—Will you appoint the person 
you recommended to act as agent for the 4dvocate? 

** L. of Rochester,”—The person that you say you 
paid for the Mirror, has not been in our employ since 
last November, consequently if you have paid him, he 
has swindled you out of your money. 

«© 1). of Cleveland,’’—The Mechanic’s Mirror is not 
now published. That work was merged into the Jour- 
nal; which has been merged into the Scientific Ameri-| 
can. In answer to your other question we answer that 
the former editor of the Mirror is now the editor of the 
Scientific American,at least it is so understood ,although 
his name does not appear. 

N. Y. STATE YOUTH’S TEMP. SOCIETY. 

The 6th. Annual Meeting of this Society was held 
in this city onthe 19th inst. The attendance of Dele- 
gates was not large, but an excelent spirit was mani- 
fested, and the proceedings were interesting. 

The following are the names of the officers elected 
-for the present year :— 

President. 

RALPH P. LATHROP, Kinderhook; 

Vice Presidents:—Geo. Mc. Queen, Jr. Schenec- 
taly; Epwarp Carter, Troy; C. A. Lansre, 
Lisha’s Kill; M. L. Comsvocx, Albany; Joun R. 
Beare, Kinderhook. ; 

Recording Secretary:—O. H. Barnanp, Schenec- 
tady. 

Corresponding Secretary:—Gro. C. Lex, Albany. 

Treasurer:—B. Pack Arp, Albany. 

Executive Committee:—Jobn H. Canoll, D.C. De- 
forest, Joseph C. Curtiss, Charles F. Schiffer, Samuel 
T. Thorburn, Albany ; James K. Bronson, Amsterdam; 
Lewis E. Gurley, Troy; Gulian Lansing, Lishas Kill; 
Alexander Thompson, Schenectady. 


| 





u mtrodnce Leary & Co’s Spring Style 
which will be the prevailing style of the season, on Wednesday, 
March 3. All orders left atthe Great Hat Emporium, No. 3. Ex- 
change, will be promptly attended to. mar. 1itf. 





Dr. Herrick’s Sugar Coated Pills : 
&@The ALPHA and OMEGA of Medicines!-2 
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Tae reputation of these truly celebrated Piils have now spread over 
the vast extent of our country, until their virtues are every where 
known and appreciated : while the many astonisihng Cures which they 
have and are constantly achieving, has attracted the attention of Our 
most intelligent citizens, anc numbers of the Medical Profession have 
come forward and endorsed them the CONQUERORS of Disease. These 
trulv vegetable extract pills, as a family cathar.ic, ackn:.-wledge no equal, 
being destitute of all mineral medicines. They can be administered at 
all times and un ler all circumstances with the happiest results and with 


7 . ‘ 4 . 
Dr. Townsend's Sarsaparilla ; 
The most extraordinary Medicine in the world! This Extract is 
put up in Quart bottles; it is six times cheaper, pleasanter, 
and warranted superior to any sold. It cures diseases 
without vomiting, purging, sickening, or debilitating 
the patient. 
Great Spring and Summer Medicine. 
The great beauty and su = | of this Sarsaparilla over all other 
Medicine is, whilst it Eradicates disease, it Invigorates the body. It 


jis one of the very best Spring and Summer Medicines ever known; 


it not only purifies the whole system and strengthens the person, but 
itereates New and Rich blood; a power possessed by no other Medi- 
cine And in this lies the grand secret of its wonderful success. It 
has performed within the past two years, more than 35,000 cures of 
Severe Cases of Disease; at least 5.000 of these were considered in- 
curable. More than 3,000cases of Chronic Rheumatism; 2,000 cases 
of Dispepsia: 4000 cases of General Debility and Want of Energy; 
7,000 cases of the different Female Complaints; 2,000 cases of Scro- 
fula; 1,500 cases of the Liver Complaint. 2,500 cases of disease of 
the Kidneys and Dropsy; 3,000 cases of Consumption; And Thon- 
sands of cases of disease of the Blood, viz: Ulcers, Erysipelas, Salt 
Rheum, Pimples on the face, &c., &c. Together with numerous 
eases of Sick Headache, Pain in the Side and Chest, Spinal Affections, 
&e., ke. 

This, we are aware, must appear incredible, but we haye letters 
from physicians and our gents from all parts of the United States, 
informing us of extraordinary cures. R. Van Buskirk, Esq., one of 
the most respeciable druggists in Newark, N J., informs us that he 
can refer to more than 150 cases in that place alone. There are 
thousands of cases in the City of New York, which we will refer to 
with pl e, and to men of character. It is the best medicine for 





the fulles: assurance that acure is certain to follow, if acure be possibl 
OTHER Sugar Coated Pills have recently been e:reulated thruaghout 
city and country butas they are composed of injurivus medicines, and 
made by a set of unprincipled adventurers, destitute of all medical knowl 
edge, a discerning public will deal out to them that silent rebuke which 
their consumate agnorance so richly merits. 

Herrick’s Pil's sell for 25 cents per Box, Each box contains 30 Pills— 
2 and 3 be:ng an ordinary dose 


HERRICK’S SCIATIC LINAMENT. 


THE INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
For Rheumatism, Sprains, Bruises, Contracted Cords, Sore Throat, Quin- 
zy, Croup, Stiff Joints, Shruuk Sinews, Ague iu the Breast and Face, 
Toothache, Frozen Feet, Diseases of the Spine, Perished Limbs, and 
whenever an external application is needed. The rapidity with which 


this 
WONDER WORKING MEDICINE 
Cures the worst cases of the above diseases, and has attracted the AD- 
MIRATION of the world, That all may avail themselves of the use of 
this blessing to humanity, the Doct. has put the price at 25 cts. Each 
bottle has the Doct’s name blown in the glass, and enveloped id a cut of 
a diseased spine, accompanied with full directions, 
DR. HERRICK’S 


VEGETABLE TONIC BITTERS 


put up in boxes, accompanied with directions, and sell for 25cents. Each 
box will make half a gallon. 
Also, those suffering from pains and weakness in the breast, sides and 
back, also Rheumatism, Lumbago, &c., will find a friend in the use of 
DR. HERRICK’S 


GALBANUM STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 


Spread on fine kid leather, will wear from one tosix months. Price only 
18 8-4 cents, aud are taking the place of all other plasters, and are consi 
dered the best and cheapest plaster now in use. 

Ic? Pamphlets giving a more general description of the Medicine may 
be had of any of the agents. 

Principal Depot, 53 State street, Albany, N.Y. All orders must be 
directed to L. R. HERRICK & Co. These medicines can be obtained in 
any city, village and town where this paper circulates. Sold by Drug- 
gists and country merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 

Albany, June 25, 1347. 30m6 





ALBANY AGENCY DEPOT 





———— 


OF VEGETABLE MEDICINES, &c. 
Cenetentin ot retail, : 
DOCT, HERRICK’S SUGAR COATED PILLS, Lozenges, Tonic 
ow Sciatic Liniment and Roya! Galbanum Strengthen- 
ing Plaster. 
A. Sherman’s Lozenges and Poor Man’s Plaster. 
R. B, Folger’s ementen 
Griffin’s Rail Road Pill and Lion of the day. 
Phinney’s Family Pill. 
Brandreth Vegetable Pill. 
Grafenburg Company’s Vegetable Pill, 
J. B. Hibbard’s Family Medicines and Worm Physic. 
Porter’s Dysentary and Diarhea, certain remedy. 
Sam’! Lee’s Windham Pills 
TOWNSEND’S SARSAPARILLA. 
J. Durkie’s Green Mountain O. Ointment. 
Dalley’s Magical Pain Extractor 
Davis’ Rheumatical Paste and Magical Pain Extractor, 
Sticking Salve and Spirits of Soap. 
B. F. Fahnestock and Co ’s Vermifuge. 
A. Cooley’s Me cone Elixer, or Cough Drops, 
Sir John Hill’s Balsam of Honey. 
P. R. Hulbert’s Botanie Cough Elixer, witha variety of 
other medicines, too numerous to mention. 
JAMES F. WHITNEY, 
Saf No 190 & 200 Water st., State Basin | 


y ro s 

MAMMOTH VARIETY STORE, 220 house Keepers. 
Broadway, Albany. The above extensive establishment has recent- | 
ly undergone very important alterations, and is now in the parent 
ment alone, a novelty and worthy of notice. It is indeed a desira- | 
ble place of resort, where old or young may while away their leisure | 
moments. The proprietor wishes it distinctly understood that he | 
and his assistants are at al] times happy to wait on visitors who call | 
merely from curiosity—indeed, those citizens who will take the | 
trouble to call, aud when convenient introduce their friends (stran- | 
gers in the city,) for the purpose of examining his unique collection | 
will confer on the subseriber a favor, while he trusts to themselves | 
the time will not be wholly lost. (22) FE. VAN SCHAACK. 








A) $ DEALER IN WATCHES, CLOCKS & JEW- 
E. R, Liller, ELRY, No. 612 Broadway, Albany, 

Gold and silver Watches, Gold Chains, Pens, Pencils Cases 

, anda good assortment of rich Jewelry and Silver Ware which 

fe_d No will be sold retail, at New York prices. All kinds of Watches, | 

a3 Clocks, Jewelry, will be repaired, made to order and warranted. | 

Old Gold and Silver bought for their full value in exchange for Goods. | 
Albany, July 1, 1847. 32tf 





the Preventive of disease known. It undoubtedly saved the lives of 
more than 
5,000 CHILDREN THE PAST SEASON. 

As it removed the cause of disease, and prepared them for the 

Summer season. 
UNITED STATES OFFICER. 

Capt. G. W. McLean, member of the Legislature, and late of the 

United States Navy, has kindly sent us the following certificate It 


telis its own story. 
Rahway, Jan. 25, 1547, 

A year since I was taken with the Influenza, and my whole system 
left in a debilitated state, 1 was induced totry Dr. Townsend’s Sar- 
saparilla, and after taking two or three bottles, I was weeg much re- 
lieved, and attribute it entirely to the said oo a. lhave 
continued tuking it, and find that I improve every day. I believed 
it saved my life, and would not be without it wnene pa comaers- 


tion. cLEAN. 
DYSPEPSIA. 
No fluid or medicine has ever been discovered which so nearly 
resembles the gastric juice or saliva, in decomposing food and 
strengthening the orgens of digestion as their preparation of Sarsa- 


illa. 
— Bank Department, Albany, May 10, 1845. 
Dr. Townsend: Sir—I have been afflicted for several years with 
dyspepsia in its worst forms, attended with sournessof stomach, loss 
of appetite, extreme heartburn, and a great aversion to all kinds of 
, and for weeks (what 1 could eat) I have been unable to retain 
but a small portion on my stomach. I tried the usual remedies but 
they had but little or no effect inremoving the complaint’ 1 was in- 
duced, about two months since, to try your Extract of Sarsaparilla, 
and 1 must say with little confidence; but after using nearly two bot- 
tles, Ifound my appetite restored, and the heartburn entirely re- 
moved; and I would earnestly recommend the use of it to those who 
have been afflicted as 1 have been 
Yours, &c., W. W. VAN ZANDT. 


GREAT FEMALE MEDICINE. 

Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla is a Sovereign and speedy cure for 
incipient Consumption, Barrenness, Leucorrhea, or Whites, obstruc- 
ted or difficult Menstruation, Incontinence of Urine, or involuntary 
discharge thereof, and for the general prostration of the system—no 
matter whether the result of inherent cause or causes, produced by 
irregularity, illness or accident. a hee , 

(= Nothing can be more surprising than its invigorating effects on 
the human frame. Persons, ali weakness and lassitude, from taking 
it, at once become robust and full of energy under its jnfluence. 1t 
immediately counteracts the nervelessness of the female frame, 
which is the great cause of barrenness. 

It will not be expected of us, in cases of so delicate a nature, to 
exhibit certificates of cures performed, but we can assure the afflicted 
that hundreds of cases have been reported to us. Several cases where 
families have been without children, after using a few bottles of this 
invaluable medicine, have been blest with healthy offspring. 

Dr. Townsend: My wife being greatly distressed by weakness and 

neral debility, and suffering continually by pain and a sensation of 

aring down, falling of the womb, and with other difficulties, and 
having known cases where your medicitie has effected great cures. 
and also hearing it recommended for such cases as 1 haye described, 
l obtained a bottle of your Extract of Sarsaparilla, and followed the 
directions you gave me. Ina short period it removed her complaints 
and restored her health: Being grateful for the benefits she received 
I take pleasure im thus acknowledging i!, and repemmnenting to the 
publie. ‘. M D MOORE, 

Albany. Aug. 17, 1844, Cor of Grand and Lydius sts. 


OPINIONS OF PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Townsend is almost daily receiving orders from physicians in dif+ 
ferent parts of the Union, 3% op, 

This is to certify that we, the undersigned, Physicians of the City of 
Albany, have in numerous cases prescribed Dr. Townsend’s Sarsaparilla, 
and believe it to be one of the most valuable preparations of the Satsa- 
parilla in the market. H.P. PULING, M. D. 

J. WILSON, M. D’ 

R. B. BRIGGS. M, D. 
Albany, April 1, 1846. P. E. ELMENDORF, M. D. 

The following is from one of the most respectable physicians on Long 
Island: — 

Greenport, July 10, 1846. 

Dr Townsend: Dear Sir—It is with satisfaction that i say to you, that 
I have recently witnessed, in several cases. the most beneficia! results 

rom the use of your Extract of Sarsaparilla. Being engaged in the 

ractice of medicine, | have prescribed it in several cases, and never with- 
out benrfit. Inthe removal of disease arising from a deranged state of 
the digestive organs, :aundice, &c., it far exceeds any thing of the kind 
ever before offered to the public. You will please send me two dozen, 


&e. &c. 
is . Respecetfally yours S.C. PRESTON, M D. 
This is to certify that we, the undersigned, practising Thomsonian 


Physisiavs of the City of Albany, have frequently prescribed Dr. Town- 
send’s Compound Extract of Sarsuaperiiia, and from its known qualities, 
would recommend it tothe public for mercurial, ‘serofulous, and other 
cutaneous diseases, in preference to any of the advertised remedies now 


use. A, W. RUSSEL, T. FP. 
Albany, April 2, 1846. apc WM. B. STANTON, T P. 
Principal Office, 126 FULTON Street, Sun Building, N. Y.; Red- 
ding & Co. No 8 State st. Boston; 105 South Pearl st, Albany; and 
by pr incipal druggists generally, throughout the United States, West 
Indies and the Canadas 
None genuine, except put up in the large square bottles, which 
contain a quart, and signed with the written signature of 8 


TOWNSEND, and his name blown on the glass. 28 yl 
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320 MECHANIC’S ADVOCATE 
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. joe : , : 
’ : ciations for popular instruction, which are all attended 
Mechanics’ Mutual Protect __ | by a fair average of students. An Atheneum is also 


being formed, upon the model of that excellent one at 
«> > KP RP aD <p & {Manchester. From the known talents and abilities of 
° ¥ \ Y . . . . . 
|its projectors and promoters—their enthusiastic perse- 
N.Y. NJ. Ohio. Pa. Mich. Ct. W.T. | verance—the large amount of capital subscribed—the 





~~ | comprehensiveness of the plans, and the propriety of the 
{tS The Mechanics’ Mutual Protection society of|arrangements—the information it must disseminate 
this village—which is reported to be steadily increas- among the community when it is brought into complete 
ing in number and influence—were favored with a operation is incalculable. " F 
highly interesting lecture at the Hall on Wednesday | Many scientific, literary, debating, Musical, and mu- 
evening, last, by Mr. Hanna, a sensible and well read | tual improvement societies, are also scattered among 
working man, of Utica; a goodly audience of other ci-/ our operatives, and popular lectures are almost of night- 
tizens, gaged many Ladies,) being also in attend-}!y occurence. Some time ago, at the request of the 
ance. Mr. H. inan instructive review of the architect- | Young Men’s Christian Institute, the Rev. George Gil- 
ural monuments of antiquity, showed that their fame |fillan, author of 4 Gallery of Literary Portraits, de- 
belonged no less to the builders than to those by whose |livered a course of lectures on Modern Literature, 
authority they were erected; and urged the propriety | which drew together crowded audiences; and Mr. T. 
of a mutual understanding between the employer and |I. White has just delivered three addresses on the In- 
the employed. He also insisted on the duty of Mechan- | ternal Structure of the Human Frame, under auspices 
ics to use their efforts for the general adoption of the | of the yg ype Warpers and warehousemen. With 
ten hour system—depicting in forcible terms, the fre-| respect to the educational attainments of our working 
uent suffering and oppression of the laboring poor.— | population, it may be mentioned, that many of them 
May his ennobling philanthropic sentiments prevail!—|are regular contributors to our local newspapers, and 
Herkimer (N. Y.) Freeman. to various literary and scientific periodicals. More 
than one volume of miscellaneous poetry, composed 
principally by them, have also been published within 
these few years; and Songs for the Nursery, one of this 
The New York Mechanics Literary Club has organ- | kind met with the highest commendation from that emi- 
ized propitiously. The members have exhibited a spir-| "ent critic, Lord Jeffrey. 





MECHANICS MUTUAL PROTECTION. 
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tions. Our progress has many obstacles to surmount, 
and many hindrances to contend with. Numbers of our 
operatives still require the ‘‘ schoolmaster” to instruct 
them even in the first principles of social science ; while 
painful observation shows our cotton factories to be 
the nurseries, the very hot-beds of vice! This remark 
applies with lamentable truth to the female portion of 
the workers. It cannot be denied that it is mainly 
they who in the factory become corrupted, that infest 
our street under cloud of night, and who people those 
sinks of filth, and infamy, and every moral abomination 
that are situated in our wyndsand closes. But the dai- 
ly duration of factory labour isby legislative enactment 
to be abridged, when it should perhaps be made impe- 
rative to have an adult evening school attached to each 
factory. These schools ought to be more especially 
adapted for —— girls, where reading and writ- 
ing at least should be taught. These schools would be 
attended with very little expense, as teachers and mon- 
itors, sufficiently qualified for all necessary purposes, 
would in general be found among the workers them- 
selves, who would willingly give their services ‘‘ with- 
out money and without price.’? ‘The benefits that would 
thus be conferred upon individuals and the community 
at large are so obvious, that they require no comment. 
Nor are the good results of such a scheme doubtful or 
problematical. The philanthropic, but in some things 
the mistaken, Robert Owen, when one of the proprie- 
tors of the cotton mills at New Lanark, tried the expe- 
riment only on a more extensive plan, and, as hundreds 
can attest, was peculiarly successful. 





it that is yet destined to exert an influence for the good| | Althou h professing Christianity, yet the working 


of the Mechanics, especially those who are, and may 
become, connected with it. Its title bespeaks its char- 
acter. Essays, Recitations, Debates, and friendly phi- 
losophic conversations are to be the exercises, from | 
which no membercan be exempted. The officers elect- 
ed are:—R. Macfarlane, President; James Gannon, 
Vice do.; W. Murray, R. Sec.; Jas. McDonald Cor. 
Sec.; S. Maxwell, Treasurer; Horatio N. Warren, Li- 
brarian; Henry Hager, Herald. 

On Thursday evening last, with J. S. Huyler, D. G.| 
P., and a number of members from various Mechanics 
Protections of New York, we visited Jersey City Pro- 
tection No. 1, and were gratified to see the zeal and 
interest taken in the welfare of the mechanic by the no- 
ble hearted men who met to be initiated into the cords | 
of our unity. The following persons were elected and | 
installed officers: John Miller, S. P.; M. B. Hart, J. 
P.; M. Honeyman, R. S.; T. Brainard, F. S.; J. Coo- 
ley, T. We venture to predict that a united persever- 
ance in the members of Jersey No. 1, will soon spread 
the cause in that State. 

R. MacraRLAange, P. G. S. 

New York Sci. Am. 


THE QUESTION “‘WHAT ARE THE WORKING 
MEN OF GLASGOW DOING?” ANSWERED 
BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


What are the working classes of Glasgow doing to 
further the great, the all-important work of social pro-| 
gression? Are they belying their former character, 
and cowardly and culpably lagging behind? Are they 
careless and inactive spectators of the mighty struggle 
carrying on for the advancement of the gardless a ut | 
what especially concerns the interests of their ‘‘ own) 
order,”’ and of securing ‘‘ the greatest happiness to the | 
greatest number?”’ Proud am I that I am able, con- | 
scientiously and boldly, to return a negative to such in-| 
terrogatories; and proud am I that I can claim fellow- 
ship with the native workmen of Glasgow! Her oper- 
atives are still worthy the birth-place of mechanics’ in- 
stitution. Their ingenuity and industry, in every de- 
partment 0¢ mechanism and the arts, may be equalled, 
but are not ‘su . Deeply imbued with the spirit 
of civil and religious liberty, they are ever a * to 
meet in their masses in defence of public rights. Ful 
ly participating in the onward course of the age, their 
opinions on political economy, and the laws which reg- | 
ulate the price of labour, are more correct than former- | 
ly. They will not now yield to the dictation or sub- 
mit to be the dupes of the designing. The cause of 
temperance is also proceeding with a celerity that must | 
be gratifying to every philanthropist; its disciples are | 
legion, and they are going onward ‘‘ conquering and 
to conquer!”? Every Glasgow artizan who makes the | 
smallest pretention to respectability would deem it the | 
deepest disgrace to be seen intoxicated. The public- 
house has ceased to be made by him the haunt of his 
leisure hours—the arena of noisy and incoherent dispu- 
tation, or the school in which he acquires his stock of 
politics and philosophy. Well frequented libraries and 
reading rooms are to be found in every quarter of our 
populous city and suburbs. Besides our Andersonian 
and Glasgow Mechanics’ Institutions and the Goyern- 
ment School of Design, we have the Gorbals, the Cal- 
tons Bridgton and Mile-end, and the Cordcaddens asso- 




















classes of Glasgow do not follow their spiritual teach- 
ers with a blind ns pac mr but exercise, with dis- 
cretion, their natural and inalienable prerogative of pri 
vate judgment. In proof of this, a reference may be 
made to their demonstation in favor of a Sunday morn- ; 
ing and evening railway train This theydidinopposition| A beginning has been made, and some progress se- 
to what they considered, and still consider, a partial cured to our moral, intellectual, and physical improve- 
and tyranical mandate, supported, if not procured, by ment. But much remains still to be accomplished.— 
clerical influence. This mandate proscribes them from Indeed, the work of human advancement never will be 
all railway conveyance on Sundays, and, consequent- completed. Man is destined to ‘‘ go from one degree 
ly, from breathing the fresh air of the green fields, and of strength unto another,” through all the ages of eter- 
from otherwise improving their mental and physical | nity!—Lnglish paper. 

condition on that day which was emphatically ‘‘ made | —_—_—_— 

for man.”? They believe its Divine Founder never in- | For the Mechanic’s Advocate. 

tended it to be spent in morbid melancholy, or devoted | MECHANICS’ SONG. 

to a gloomy asceticism; and it is affirmed, from per-| oman 

sona ae ee that nineteen out of twenty are in BY E. M. PACKARD. 

favour of a Sabbath morning and evening train. 

The government scheme of national education—de- 
fective and somewhat sectarian as it is—has been hail- 
ed by them as the first important step towards a more 
effective and complete system for eradicating igno- 
rance, and spreading over the length and breadth of the 
land the beauties and blessings of moral reformation. 

With the working men of Glasgow originated the ag- 
itation there for that inestimable sanatory provision, 
the establishment of public baths; although their suc- 
cess on this point has not, as yet, been commensurate 
with their just wishes and expectations. Convinced 
from experience, of the many advantages resulting | 
from public parks and walks, they are always most | : 
sensitively alive to the preservation of their far-famed | But we who toil for clothes and grub, 
“Green.” This they consider as almost sacred ground. | Must tuke a shorter pee 
It has been the scene of many meetings, and it is en- | Then up with the babies! and dress *em before 
deared to them by many early and delightful reminis-| Their daddies have gone to the grocery store! 
cences. No purpose nor pretext can reconcile them | And out with the table 
to its curtailment; and t er held a public | As soon as you’ve able 
meeting to protest against w hat they ught would be | Upon the rag-carpet that hides the clean floor! 
an encroachment upon this ir property, because a | ; 
railway company proposed to erect a vaiduct across a TEN-HOUR SYSTEM 
certain portion of it. 

That they can properly appreciate what is done for 
them by those of the higher ranks, it may be stated 
that Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Tillichewan, at a person-| Just as we were going to pressthe Manchester Demo- 
al expense of five hundred pounds, prevailed upon the | crat, containing an account of a crowded and exciting 


directors of our botanical gardens to give the working meeting, held in the City Hall in that place, to consid- 


** Hail to the glorious plans that spread 
The light with universal beam, 

And through life’s human desert lead 
Truth’s living, pure, perpetual stream!’’ 








Up, up, awake, the morning breaks, 
The stars have gone to bed, 
And soon the orb of day will ride 
In glory o’er our head. 
Then up and away for your pork and beans, 
And vinegar, too, to sour your greens, 
To Smitn & PaAcKARD’s store, 
When long e’re the Sun has shown his head 
Smuth’s roll’d himself out of his feather bed, 
And open’d his grocery door! 


Let those who do not work sleep on, 
For they have nought to lose; 














Tremendous excitement at Manchester, N. H1.— Meet- 
at the City Hall. 





| classes, for two days during our July holidays, free ad-| er the ‘‘ Ten Hour Law,” is received. We have only 


mission to these delightful grounds. Thousands on room to give the following Resolutions offered for the 
thousands availed themsel ves of the generous boon; yet | consideration of the meetyng. More next week. 

not a single injury was committed against any part of| Resolved, That we hold these truths self-evident— 
the property. During our last new year’s day festival, that man is endowed by his creator with certain inali- 
the Society for Promoting the Fine Arts here, gave the enable rights; among which is life, liberty, the pursuits 
labouring people a gratuitous exhibition of paintings, | of happiness, a home on the earth, a right to labor, and 
models, designs, curiosities, antiquities &c., when, from | power to limit for himself, his hours of labor. 

the incredihle numbers that attended to witness these| Resolved, That agreeable to the laws of New Hamp- 
illustrations of natural and experimental philosophy, and | shire, Ten Hours constitutes a legal day’s work. 

the interest and good conduct uniformly displayed by| Resolved, That ten hours’ labor in each day is all 


them, the highest credit was due to their intelligence, | that man’s constitution is able to bear. 


and soberly and orderly deportment. Resolved, That on and after the 15th of September 
A hurried, and of course an imperfect sketch has, | next, we will not work more than the legal number of 

in the above, been attempted, of what the working | hours in each day. 

classes of Glasgow have done, and are doing, in aid of| Resolved, That we will sign no contracts to work 

self and social improvement. The writer, who is one | more than ten hours per day. 

of themselves, frankly confesses he has drawna very| Resolved, That, to the support of these Resolutions 

magre ouiline of the picture, and that he has only ex- | we pledge our lives and our sacred honor. 

hibited its brightest . He isaware there are many| Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be sent 

spots and shadows that dim and darken it s fairer por- to each of the manufactnring towns in the State. 














